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" a woman shall protect a man." The Hebrew word used here has a similar 
sense in Deut. 32 : 10 ; Psa. 32 : 7, 10. Thus taken, the prophet predicts a new 
era of prosperity and peace, when even women might take the place of 
standing armies. Perhaps the passage still needs further study. 

Justly or Unjustly in 1 Pet. 2 : 23. The Vulgate has the reading here : 
" into the power of him that judgeth unjustly." But the Authorized Version 
has "to him who judgeth righteously." One reading is adikos, the other 
dikaios, in the Greek. Prof. Alex. Stewart says that undoubtedly the render- 
ing of the Vulgate here is a misapprehension, though it yields a perfectly 
good sense, namely, that Christ yielded himself to the unjust judgment of 
Pilate as the crowning act of his self-abnegation. But that reading has little 
support, the true word being "justly." The sense then is antithetic: Christ 
did not seek to defend himself or to retaliate upon his enemies, but in the face 
of injustice committed himself and his cause to the righteous Judge of all. 
This is the present general understanding of the passage. 

The Rainbow Covenant, Gen. 9:8-17. The covenant relation here de- 
scribed was established not with the descendants of Shem only, but with all 
mankind. So writes Prof. H. E. Ryle in the Expository Times. Therefore 
its pledge, the sign or symbol of hope, is correspondingly universal. Of 
course the rainbow was not a new physical phenomenon. It had been seen 
upon earth ever since the sun had shone and the rain had fallen. Yet the 
language of Genesis seems to indicate that this appearance of the rainbow 
was the first. Two explanations are possible : (1) the misrepresentation may 
be due to the then prevalent ignorance of physical science, and thus expresses 
the popular but erroneous Hebrew idea of the rainbow as having been 
miraculously created after the deluge. But the verb is not "create," but 
"set" or "appoint." (2) The rainbow, which had existed before, was to be 
endowed with a new significance as the sign or symbol of mercy. Confer 
similarly Gen. 4 : 15. Perhaps the former explanation is also true, that the 
account embodies a popular unscientific view of the rainbow. But the latter 
explanation is to be preferred ; and it is to be remembered that the narratives 
of the Old Testament are given, not for teaching science, but for instructing 
men in the things which concern their spiritual welfare, their hope of salva- 
tion, and their trust of divine mercy. 

Sources of the Acts History. A new German work, entitled Die Apostel- 
geschichte, by Friedrich Spitta, is discussed by Prof. Allan Menzies in the 
Critical Review for June. Prof. Menzies expresses the opinion that the 
study of Acts will, for some time to come, be concerned with the attempt to 
dissect the book into its various sources. This is the aim of Mr. Spitta's work. 
The desirability of such an analysis of the Acts is apparent if some of the 
documentary or oral sources be found more accurate and trustworthy than 
others, for with an individual authorship equal credence must be given to 
every part of the book. Mr. Spitta regards the sources of Acts as having been 
two written works, both of which went over the whole history from the settle- 
ment of the Church at Jerusalem to Paul's arrival at Rome. From these two 
works the writer of Acts derived practically the whole of his materials, fitting 
the two accounts as well as he could into each other, and supplying very little 
beyond what was necessary to make them read as one narrative. In A we 
have a clear and matter of fact record, in which the success of the Gospel is 
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ascribed to the preaching of the Apostles, while the wonders and signs are 
mostly traced to the later source B, which makes the miracles of the Apostles 
and the fear which fell on all who heard of them the reason of the progress 
which was made. Source A presents a narrative which at no point conflicts 
with the statements made by Paul ; Source B has the elements which are 
difficult of harmonization, and which are a problem of great concern in the 
study of Acts. Mr. Spitta does not believe in that division in the early Church 
which formed the basis of the Tubingen criticism of Acts ; instead, Paul never 
had any conflict with the heads of the Church at Jerusalem ; between him and 
them there was little difference, and no hostility. He considers that extrava- 
gant consequences have been drawn from certain Pauline passages, especially 
the first two chapters of Galatians ; that that Epistle does not represent the 
normal temperature and conduct of Paul, but represents an episode in his life 
and in his thinking which was of sudden rise and short duration. He also 
thinks that Paul and his doctrine occupy a larger space in the New Testament 
than their importance in the early Church would warrant. Prof. Menzies 
criticises the conclusions of this German book skillfully and forcefully. One 
is not ready to accept such explanations of the Acts phenomena. But he 
pronounces the writing worthy of study, and a sincere and laudable effort 
toward the solution of a lively and important biblical problem. 

A Liberal View of Old Testament Literature. The following is an ex- 
cellent statement of the view of the Hebrew Scriptures as reconstructed by 
Christian scholars of the liberal, advanced type. It is made by Dr. T. T. 
Munger, of New Haven. Without subscribing to it, we may present it for the 
consideration of Student readers : " The Bible has suffered almost as much 
from those who would add to it as from those who would detract from it. The 
Song of Solomon teaches a beautiful lesson of pure love ; it is a protest against 
the harem, and as such has a certain value in all ages ; but the attempt to find 
Christ in it, because being inspired it must have some high and spiritual mean- 
ing, is to bring the pulpit into contempt. The Proverbs are the best ever 
uttered, but they are a compilation from innumerable sources, and have only 
the inspiration which resided in the compiler. Genesis is a semi-historical 
compilation giving various accounts of the creation and of the earry stages of 
human history as they were presented to the Hebrew mind, which made 
them sacred by introducing an ethical and spiritual element. To insist that 
they shall be read literally and as veritable history is to violate all the canons 
of criticism and to sink the pulpit below the average intelligence of the people. 
It is also to miss the value that comes from comparing the Hebrew form of 
the traditions with the Babylonian form ; the comparison reveals the higher 
conceptions of the Hebrew. The historical books are of immense value as the 
annals of an inspired nation, and are full of suggestive lessons for nations and 
men of other times, but they do not contain the laws and truths by which we 
live in this nineteenth century. Leviticus contains a system of religious ob- 
sevance which, having served its purpose, was brought to an end by St. Paul. 
It is valuable chiefly as depicting a stage in the evolution of theism. The 
Psalms are the sacred hymns of the nation of unknown and miscellaneous 
authorship, but all the more valuable as voicing the experience of many of 
God's saints — often the highest and truest ever uttered. They sink, however, 
when loaded with a theory of inspiration, and made to carry prophetic mean- 
ings that were never intended." 



